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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents a comprehensive case analysis of formal 
environmental scanning processes in three different institutions 
of higher education. The study focuses on how environmental 
scanning activities are organized and used to support 
institutional planning and decision-making. Special emphasis is 
placed on describing how environmental circumstances influenced 
the development of the environmental scanning process aid 
analyzing how environmental scanning information is utilized 
within various institutional sectors. The paper may be of 
particular interest to institutional research officers who are 
involved in supporting institutional strategic planning efforts. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Colleges and universities have been described as organizations operating in the context of 
open systems (Owens, 1987; Cope, 1987). Open systems theory assumes that an organization is in 
continuous interaction with its external environment (Morgan. 1986). The external environment is 
defined as ihose events, circumstances, and factors which occur outside the boundaries of the 
organization and which may influence what happens within r (Bryans. 1983. p. 110). Scholars in 
the field of organizational theory have divided the organization's extemal environment into two 
layers: the task environment and the general environment (Daft. 1988; Dill, 1958; Hall, 1977). The 
task environment is that layer whtoh is ctosest to the organizatton and directly influences the daily 
operattons of the organizatton. Morrison and Mecca (1989) identified some factors in task 
environment of colleges and universities such as clients/students, revenue sources, and govemment 
polteies and regulattons. The outer environmental layer is called the general environment and 
consists of factors that affect all Ofganizations indirectly. The general environment includes factors 
in the socia!. denfx>graphic, technotogk^al, political, and economk; sectors of society. 

Instituttons of higher educatton are affected by factors presented in the task and general 

environmental sectors. Jonsen (1986) describes colleges and universities as swimming in an 

"environmental sea of extemal circumstances" (p. 6). Keller (1983) asserts that the environment 

surrounding higher educatton "has tumed from soltoitous and supportive to censorious and cold- 

btooded" (p. 69). He further writes that: 

Regulattohs are being imposed, appropriattons are being slashed. Consumers by the 
hundreds of thousands now questton whether their costly investment in college will really 
prove worthwhile. Colioges and universities are beirg shaken from their self-regarding work! 
of internally generated wish-lists and abundance. Ttiey have entered a new worid of 
consumer martcets and scarcity (p. 69). 

Changing denrx)graphk:s. dwindling resources, increased competitton, demarujs for quality. 

rapkl change, and a steady-state economy have influenced college and university decision nfiakers to 

reevaluate tradittonal planning methods (Chaffee. 1984; Cope, 1985. 1987; Keller. 1983; Kotler & 

Murphy. 1981). Keller (1983) has wri.1en that the ability of administrators to lead their institutions in 

the face of an ever-changing environment is higher education's most significant problem. An 

increasing number of college and university administrators are using a planning orientation that 
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emphasizes achieving organizational effectiveness through adapting to the complex, changing world 
of external forces (Cameron. 1984; Chaffee. 1985; Cope. 1987; Keller, 1983; Peterson, 1986). 

Higher education decision makers are t)eginning to link institutional deciston-making with an 
eye to the environment through a business management practice kix>wn as strategk; plannitig (Cope. 
1987; Jonsen. 1986; Keller, 1983; KTiOnison, 1984; l^nis & Poulton, 1987; Peterson, 1986). A 
survey conducted by Peat. ManArick, Main and Company in the late 1980s found that '*80 percent of 
the 713 colleges and universities polled said they use some form of strategic planning** (McMillen. 
1988, p. A16). Oeegan (1988) found in a 1987 national sun/ey of over 100 community college 
presklents that 73 percent were "cunrently using" strategy planning on an institutk>n-wide basis and 
an addittonal 14 percent of the presklents were planning to try it by 1990. 

Srrategto planning is an "open systems" approach to deciston-making whose **key focus is on 
assessing the turbulent environment surrounding a college or university" (Baklrklge & Okimi, 1982. p. 
17). Strategic planning usually consists of four bro^KJ elements (Peterson, 1980, p. 141): 

1. Environmental assessment or scanning (to klentify trends or potential changes in the 
environment and their implicattons for the institution); 

2. Institutional assessment (to clarify strengths, weaknesses, problems, and capabilities 
of the institution); 

3. Vakjes assessment (to consider values, aspirattons and kleals of vartous 
constituencies and responsibilities of the institution to them and the larger public); 

4. Strategic or master plPJi aeatton (to devise a strategic pattern, design, or direction 
for the institutton on the basis of the first three elements). 

The fiekJs of corporate planning and futures research have also introduced environmental 

scanning to higher education as an important element of strategic planning. Hambrick (1982) writes 

that environmental scanning is an important conceptual step in understanding the way organizatk)ns 

adapt to their changing external conditions. Aguilar (1967) defines the environmental scanning 

process as the systematic search and acquisition of extemal information in order to lessen the 

randomness of infomiatton ftowing into the organizatton, thereby enabling managers to detect in 

advance changing environmental conditions. Momson (1986) further elaborates that an 

environmental scanning system: 

...altows the institutton to detect social, technotogical, economic, and political 
trends and potential events which define the context of the future. In turn, 
decision makers can anticipate what is happening in the state, region, nation. 
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and world that will affect the nature and quality of the institution and its 
educat al programs (pp. 3-4). 

Peterson (1980) writes that the purpose of environmental scanning is not to make plans or 
set goals. Rather, environmental scanning "allows one to question the underlying resource segment 
and environmental sector assumptions Implicit In an Institution's current direction or plan; it can 
suggest opportunities for and constraints to planning; and it might identify likely impacts of alternative 
future courses of action** (Peterson 1980, p. 145). The nature of environmental infomnation is wide- 
ranging, uncertain, qualitative, and value-laden (htonis & Poulton, 1987). Cope (1987) also suggests 
that external infomiatton needed for strategy choices is wide-ranging, qualitative, and often has a 
tow level of accuracy. 

Environmental scanning is a planning Innovatton whose use Is Increasing In colleges and 

universities (Momson, 1986). Incorporating environmental scanning with strategy planning can 

"contribute to cmcial decision points In an Institutton's life" (Sadler, 1987. p. IS). In spite of 

published attempts by colleges and universities to plari strategically, institutions of higher education 

have failed to devetop the strxictures and processes which link the organizations to their external 

environment (Jonsen, 1986). George Keller states: 

Colleges still have weak mct^hanisms for monitoring their envlronments....We still 
haven't found a way to track external environnnents the way we enrptoy Instituttonal 
research for monitoring the inskie [of colleges and universities]. We haveni 
committed the money or talent to the task cf doing first-rate assessments of our 
society and of the new impciatlvefi for higher learning so that universities can adjust 
nx>re promptly and reach out to new opportunities (Marchess, 1988, p. 5). 

According to Jonsen (1986), Instituttons of higher educatton need the following: 

1. A mechanism to integrate understanding about various aspects of the 
environment, especially as they might be Intenrelated; 

2. The capacity to translate this Integrated understanding Into the 
Institution s !ong-range planning and decision-making; 

3. Sufftoiently high-level priority given to this activity to ensure Its 
translatton into decistons and then implementatton (p. 16). 

Several unanswered questtons remain regarding the state of environmental scanning 

technk^ues in instituttons of higher educatton. Gtover and Holmes (1983) point to a gap in the 

literature explaining how environmental assessment is designed and implemented in colleges and 

universities. In a recent natton-wkie study of campus planning practtoes, SchmkJtlein and Milton 
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(1988) found a serious lack of good data on external trends and internal operations. Moreover, they 
detemiined that for the near future there was only "minimal capability" to develop such data. 
Moniso' ;i987) writes thai "substantial questions remain* regarding how environmental scanning is 
effectively integrated with ongoing organizational planning and decision-making activities in higher 
educatton settings. 

Most of the literature describing the state of planning in higher education is presented in a 
prescriptive framewort( (Chaffee, 1985; fstonis and Poulton, ^987). Research on environmental 
scanning is especially defk^ient in empirical investigattons. Nonis and Poulton (1987) cite that 
research on environmemal scanning is an area of emerging importance in higher aducatton planning, 
strategy, and polk:y formulatton. Spedfk^ally, Noms and Poulton (1987) write that the literature on 
planning in higher educatton "larks detailed case studies of successful appltoattons on environmental 
scanning" and that "studies shoukj appear in the next several years" (p. 171). 

Sadler (1987) concurs with Norris and Poulton's assessment for more research on 
successful, ongoing environmental scanning efforts. Sadler (1987) adds that future environmemal 
scanning research shoukJ "address the leadership and organizattonal impltoattons of structuring this 
Pdw approach to higher educatton dedsk>n*making" (p. 18). Research needs to be conducted to 
determine: (1) how fonnal environmental scanning processes are structured and organized in higher 
educatton settings; and, (2) how environmental scanning informatton is merged with planning and 
deciston-making activities. 

The purposes in conducting these case studies were: (i) to describe how exemplary 

environmental scanning processes were structured and organized in three selected higher educatton 

settings; and, (2) to describe how environmental scanning informatton is incorporated into planning 

and decisk>n-making activities of these organizattons. The research questbns addressed at the case 

study sites are as folk)ws: 

1. What events and circumstances led to the devetopment of the 
environmental scanning process at the case site? 

Z. How is the environmental scanning process currently structured and 
organized wHhin the case site? 

3. How are the environmental domains defined and scanned by the 
organization? 
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4. How is environmental scanning information incorporated into the 
planning and decision making activities of the case site? 

5. What is the perceived effectiveness of environmental scanning upon 
the planning and decision-making efforts at the case site? 

The study of exemplaiy environmental scanning processes via the case study method 

contrtoutes to the practk:e and theory of planning in higher educatton. First, case studies provkle an 

histork:al framewc^K on how a planning innovatton such as environmental scanning is introduced to 

three different types of higher educattonal organizattons. Second, case studies on exemplary 

environmental scanning processes extend existing knowledge on how scanning activities are 

designed, structured, and managed. Finally, the case studies provkJe scholarly information on the 

feasibility ot incorporating environmental intelligence into the planning and deciston-making activities 

of higher educattonal organizattons. 

METHODOLOGY 

FOmial environmental scanning activities have been recently introduced to institutions of 
higher educatton. The researcher determined that a contextual study of exemplary cases woukJ 
provkJe more incisr/e informatton than a study describing an "average" case. As a resijit. the case 
study method was emptoyed by the n&searcher. The case study is an empirical form of inquiry that 
investigates a contemporary phenomenon within its original context and employs multiple sources of 
evkJence in the colleciton of data (Yin, 1984). in-depth informatton was sought related to the formal 
environmental scanning and planning activities of a publk: community college, a publk: master 
degree granting university, and a publk: doctorate degree granting university. 
PROCEDURES 

The procedurer for carrying out the study folk>wed three basic steps. Step One involved the 
selectton of fiekJ sites for the investigatk>n. FiekJ sites selected for this investigatton were chosen 
according to a concept known as purposeful sampling. Pu>poseful sampling is appropriate **when 
one wants to learn something and come to understand something about certain select cases without 
needing to generalize to all cases" (Patton. 1980. p. 100). Nine higher educatton planning experts 
with a predetermined number of peer-reviewed publk:ations were asked to submit nominattons of 
instituttons that have formal, exempkiry environmental scanning processes. A total of fifteen 
instituttons were nominated as fieU sites: five public community colleges, four public universities 
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granting masters degrees, and six public universities granting doctoral degrees. Three final field 
sites were selected according to the following criteria: the institution's willingness to participate in 
the study; the institution's planning process utilizes environniental scanning infomiation; the 
institution's formal environmental scanning process has elements of sophistication (continuous vs. ad 
hoc, scans a broad range of envtonments, balance of quantitative and qualitative data); the field 
sites inct'ded a community college, a masters granting university, and a doctorate granting 
university; and the investigator must have access to data sources (inten^iews, documents, meeting 
notes, etc.). 

Step Two involved permission to visit the field sites, to inten<iew selected individuals, and to 
collect relevant documents. Pemnission was obtained to visit the field sites during May and June 
1989. A campus liaison was identified for each institution by the expert *itfho nominated the field 
site. The campus liaison was asked to assist the researcher in identifying indivichjals to be 
inten^iewed, scheduling inten^ews, and collecting relevant documents. Individuals selected for 
inten^iews were chosen because of their intimate knowledge or involvement with the organizatton's 
environmental scanning or planning processes. Positton titles and roles of those intennewed 
included chief executive officers; sentor academic, planning, development, public affairs, and student 
affairs officers; academto unit heads; instituttonal research directors; library directors; continuing 
educatton directors; and faculty. Documents collected at the field sites included instituttonal fact 
books, catalogues, jnstitutk>nal planning materials, environmental scanning materials, accreditatton 
self-studies, and presidential speeches. 

Step Three involved the data collection process. Inten^iews were conducted by the 
researcher over a three to four day period at each fiekJ site. The number of scheduled Inten^iews 
was nine at the community college, twelve at the masters granting university, and eleven at the 
doctorate granting university. A total of 31 interviews were completed out of 32 indivkluals identified 
to be inidrvlewed (97 percent). 

An inten/iew protocol was established by the researcher to develop a rapport with the 
respondents and to clarify their role in the study. Elite inten^iews were conducted using semi- 
stnictured and open-ended questtons. Those inten^iewed were extremely cooperative and eager to 
expound upon their answers. Respondents also expressed great appreciation that the researcher 
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was utilizing interviews in place of a mail survey to conduct the research. Respondents felt as if 
they were better understood and also learned something different about their institution's (inning 
process by sharing information in a give-and-take session. 
MTA ANALYSIS 

Qualitative data were collected for this study. Qualitative data consist of detailed 
descriptions and direct quotations obtained from inten/iews, documents, and obsen^ations at the field 
s!te. The primary advantage of qualitative data are the detail and depth in which phenomena are 
described. 

The overall goal of case study data analysis was to treat the data fairly and to produce 
compelling analytic conclusions. The data analysis for this study was structured around the research 
questions. The strategy for analyzing data depended upon the "investigator's own style of rigorous 
thinking, atong with the sufficient presentatton of evidence and careful consideration of altemative 
interpretattons" (Yin, 1984, p.99). The researcher inductively searched for oonvnon themes that 
emerged from the transcribed responses and the institutton's docunoents. ComrTX)n themes whtoh 
emerged from the data sources were coded and categorized according to the appropriate research 
questions. Oeciston rules for coding responses were documer xi by the investigator. 

RESULTS 

The foltowing case reports are based upon the investigator's preliminary analysis of the data 
and a folk)w-up discusston with contacts at each case site. 

UNIVERSlTy A 

University A is a pub!ic. urban university tocated in the largest metropolitan area of the state. 
The University is governed by a Board of Trustees and is one of two doctorate granting, research 
universities in the state system. The 1988-89 enrollment was approximately 22,000 students and 
the University's operating budget was $232 millton. The mission of University A was built upon its 
history and traditton as an urban university. The University offers a broad range of programs at the 
undergraduate and masters level. The four largest schools by enrollment are Arts and Sciences. 
Engineering. Education, and Business, respectively. Doctoral programs are offered in the health 
sciences and in selected other fiekJs which are ctosely related to University A's urban character. In 
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addition, the University maintains a stat^iwide responsibility for providing professional programs in 
medicine, dentistry, and law. 

In 1983, University A laid the groundwork for a compfehensive, strategic planning process. 
Three major factors influenced the development of strategic planning and the external environmental 
analysis process at University A: the influence of the board of Trustees, the leadership of the 
University's President, and the perceived disenchantment with the University's previous planning 
efforts. First, the University's Board of Trustees played a significant role in the introchjction of 
strategic planning and environmental analysis at the field site. The Board of Trustees was 
composed primarily of individuals who were corporate officers or executives from the private sector. 
Several of these Tmstees had successfully employed strategic planning in their respective 
OTganizations. As a result, several Board members Vent out looking for a preskJent that would be 
committed to planning." A new presUent was selected and urged by the Board of Trustees to begin 
a strategy planning process. The PreskJent was tokJ by Board members that they wanted him to 
be a ptoneer in higher educatton strategy planning and that they would t>ack him in his endeavor to 
make the ir ;itutk)n one of the best utban universities in the country. 

Second, the Presklent's role was frequently cited by respondents as the most important 
determinant in the development cf strategy planning and environmental analysis at University A. 
The Board of Tmstees authorized the PreskJent to provide strong executive leadership in canying 
out the strategic planning process. The Presklent's objective was to "lay out a road map" by 
outlining his leadership goals through the strategy plan. The President determined that University A 
needed to develop strategies for coping with change and for filling a distinctive place within the 
state's system of higher education. A consultant was emptoyed to assist in the development the 
strategy planning procedures. However, the President was personally involved in neariy every step 
of the planning process. He retained complete responsibility tor planning and budgeting decistons 
through University A's existing govemance procedures. 

A third influence in the development of strategy planning and environmental analysis at the 
case site was the perceived ineffectiveness of prevtous planning approaches. The interviews and 
documents provkJed rich descripttons of failures in previous planning efforts. The President 
descrit)ed the previous planning process as a "circular, abstract, endless process that had little or no 
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relevanoe to decision making." One academic idrDlRistiator provided this interestinci description of 

the previous planning process: 

We did something called long-range planning....But it was more of a wish-list, 
everybody MksM what It was they hoped to do and not really examining what 
could be done. So those efforts usually got put upon the sheK. The planning effort 
under a fdrmer president requhad fairfy lor)g, detailed plans from each academic unit 
and all the support units. They were Hke inquisitions where you had to defend them 
in front of a group and nothing happened....The most critical difference t)etween 
strategic planning and the previous planning is now you have to t>ase your wisn-list 
on reality...the environmental analysis. 

The environmental scanning process (referred to as the extemal environmental analysis) is 
one ot three elements of the University A's strategic planning pn>cess. The President stated 
that unike traditional planning, the strategic plan of University A provides direction based on the 
environment in which University A operates. Tnerefore, a critical component of the institution's 
strategic planning process is the environmental analysis. The environmentaf analysis for 
University a is updated every two years. The President appoints aii ad hoc committee composed of 
no more tfv^n eleven faculty and staff who are nominated by thtf" faculty senate, deans, vice 
presidents, and others. The environmental analysis committee also has representatives from the 
locai business community to assist in the analysis. 

Three characteristics were commonly cited as important traits for environmental analysis 
comntittee members to possess. First, expertise in some specific area of the environmental analysis 
was seen as important. For example, one interviewee said that in certain ke\ areas such as 
economics, politics, and technology, the President tried to select the "most expert in the field to be 
on the committee." Therefore, it was standard practice to see a faculty member from the school of 
business analy^G oconomic/rinancial forces while someone from political science studying 
political/legal environmental forces. Second, some respondents emphasized that getting a 
perspective from the local community was vitt;; to the environmental analysis. Replied one academic 
administrator: 

The fact that the group that dit the environmental analysis included people from the 
community, they had a nxich better finger on the pulse of the community than we 
would have from within the Unhversity. We are a bit insulated. 

Finally, several of the respondents considered the most important ciiaracteristic to have as a 

member of the environmental analysis committee was a university-wide view rather than u discipline 
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or lurf-oriented perspective*'. This sentiment v/as expressed in the President's charge to the 

environmental analysis committee: 

The faculty members and community memt>ers appointed to the committee will ^ 
expected to have analytical expertise but, more importantly, must have the breadth of 
mind and approach necessary to an overall perspective of the University. 

Since 1983, there have been three formal environmental analyses completed for 
University A's strategic plan. The first environmental analysis, completed in the fall of 1983, 
provided an operational /ramewoi1( and data analysis for the 1986 and 1988 environmental analysis 
updates. The role of the en 'lonmental analysis committee members was to provide University A*s 
strategic decision makers with important perspectives of trends that existed in the University's 
external environment. 

The Environmental Analysis Committee focused primarily on the University's task 
environment rather than the general societal environment. Emphasis was placed on monitoring 
trends in the local community and state. Indivkhjals on the committee were 'responsible for data 
collectton aixi data analysis in eight specifte environments: (1) Supplies/Suppliers, (2) 
Economics/Financial, (3) Technok)gical, (4) Denrx>graphics/Social Trends, (5) Research Funding, (6) 
PoHttoal/Legal. (7) Higher Education, and (8) Business Percepttons/Observations. Each specifk: area 
of responsibility was subsequently broken down into smaller components by the person doing the 
research and analysis. For example, the technok>gk:al environment was subdivkled into forces such 
as personal computers, expert software systems, computer applteattons. satellite televiston, 
automated offk:e. automated Hbrary, and research cooperatives. 

Committee members devek)ped an expertise in analyzing a mixture of qualitative and 
quantitative data. Data were from primary sources (original reports or studies) as well as secondary 
sources (newspaper reports, magazine artk;ies, popular books). Infonnation collected from primary 
sources inckided surveys conoucted by university departments, statistics obtained from state and 
federal agencies, and personal interviews conducted by committee members. Examples of primary 
sources used were state populatton forecasts, state Department of Revenue projecttons. U.S. 
Department of Commerce business projecttons, U.S. census data, and Nattonal Institutes of Health 
reports. Secondary sources consisteo of tocal and national newspaper artk:les, popular books and 
periodteals, and professtonal joumals. Examples of secondary data sources and publicattons used 
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were The Chronicle of Higher Education . U.S. News and World Report , Megatrends , In Search of 
Excellence, and American Econofnics . 

The 1983 environmental analysis resulted in a 156 page document. Sut)sequent analyses 
were conducted in 1986 and 1988. The final products of the 1986 and 1988 environmental scans 
were updated, abbreviated versions of the 1983 analysis. For example, the 1988 update was only 
23 pages long. Committee members provided a detailed description of each environmental sector 
they were responsible for analyzing. In addition to each committee member's analysis, the 
committee as a whole rated to what extent each environmental force was perceived as a threat or 
opportunity to six strategic decision areas of the University. The rating scaled used by the 
environmental analysis committee ranged from a -3 as an "extreme threat" to a -f3 as an 
"exceptional opportunity." A rating of 0 indicated neutrai impact. The following narrative provides an 
example of how environmental data were presented and rated in the 1983 External Environmental 
Analysis report: 

Expansion in the Singles Market 

A national trend is in evidence for the noimadrtional household. In 1980. 22.0 
percent of all households were single adults. It is also estimated that household size 
will decline from 2.8 in 1980 to 1.8 by the year 2000. In 1980. our county had 
58.921 single households, or 23.5 percent of all households. These figures compare 
favorably wHh the national trend. The emergence of the singles market is a sign of 
individualism. It may also point tt> the need for education or additional education in 
the pursuit of individualism. [This environmental analysis represented to the 
University a marginal opportunity of *i-l.] 

Infonnation from the environmental analysis is integrated into decif>ion making by an ad hoc 

Planning Advisory Committee (PAC) (see Figure 1). The results of the environmental analysis 

(opportunities and threats) are matched with institutional values. instituttonaJ strengths and 

weaknesses, and planning assumpttons. A staff member from central administratton summarized the 

PAC matching process as foltows: 

What you try to do in that [matching] process is try to understand the institution in 
relation to the environnnent so that the institutton is not constantly putting itself in a 
position where it is responding to the en*, jronment. totally. What you want to c'o is 
figure out who you are and how yoi ':he institution) in turn responds to the 
environment.... 

As the matching process is completed, the PAC then propose? recommendations and 
changes to be made to the university-wide strategic plan. These recommendations and changes are 
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Figure 1 

integration of Environmental Scanning inforiTiation at University A 
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presented to ttie President as **UniversKy-Wide Strategic Directions." The "University-Wide Strategic 
Directions" are a series of broadly stated five-year goals and two-year objectives. Strategic 
emphasis is placed on nine university functions: instruction, research, service, students, information 
resources, faculty and staff, financial resources, physical resources, and institutional advancement. 
Below is an example of how demographic information obtained through the environmental analysis 
was combined with institutional strengths to formulate a strategic direction for student services: 
GOAL: Improve student services for a diverse student population. 

1. OBJECTIVE: Improve services to support nontraditional students and health 

sciences students. 

2. OBJECTIVE: Improve safety and security on all campuses. 

3. OBJECTIVE: Increase the avaiiabitity of child care services. 

The next step in the strategic planning process is for Deans. Vice Presidents, and the 

Provost to develop unit plans. Units within the University are strongly encouraged by the President 

to tie their plans with the University-wide Strategic Directions. This may be accomplished by setting 

up a unit strategic planning process that parallels the University's process. Unit administrators 

commented that the environmental scanning processes at the unit level are more informal and focus 

on trends that affect specific academic or administrative program areas. One academic administrator 

commented that there is a general understanding at this institution that "whatever goes on at this 

university requires that it fit into the strategic planning model." He elaborated further: 

There's a very strong focus. You kr^ where the resources are going to be spent, 
you know that you are spinning youi wheels if you try to go against the plan-you're 
wasting everybody's time and effort, you know you are not going anywhere. 

Once the strategic directions and unK plans are approved by the President in consultation 

with various University constituent groups, then the planning and budget office links the strategic 

plan and unit plans to the University's budget. A staff member from central administratk>n quipped: 

The President sakl establish direclton, say what it is you are going to do and then 
go try to jet the resources, if you cani get the resources, then revise the plan. 
But you always have to have that sense of where you are going, first. Planning has 
got to lead budgeting. IHe's saM that one thousand times. 

The perceived effectiveness of the environmental analysis was tied closely to the 

respondents perceptton of University A's total strategic planning process. Several individuals 

indicated that the value of the environmental analysis is in the quality it adds to information used fdr 
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planning and decision making. One academic administrator and faculty member described the use 

of the environmental analysis as "basing wish-lists on reality.** Respondents also perceived value in 

the orocess of the environmental analysis. A inten/iewee from central administration responded that 

the institution's environmental analysis process tested the validity of scanning infOmiation by (1) 

using competent people to do the scan; and, (2) subjecting the results of the scan to second 

opinion by the executive cabinet. Even a faculty member who was critical of the institution's overall 

strategic planning process expressed positive support for the environiAental analysis. He said it was 

the only element of strategic planning that had any usefulness for higher education institutions. 

Several individuals inten/iewed at the unit level found infomnation from the environmental 

analysis lacking. One respondent said the environmontal analysis **wasn't comprehensive enough** 

and dkl not provkJe enough infomraatton on the technok)gical environment. Another unit level 

administrator crittelzed the environmental analysis as ''superftoiaT and ^vindow dressing** because the 

conmiittee addressed only obvkxjs issues that faced the University: 

The focus in the environmental analysis was either on the obvious economto, 
demography factors, that are applk:able to any organizatton, but failed to take into 
account the unk|ue mission of an urt)an university... .They dkJ not buikj a viston of 
what the University was going to be IHce in the year 2000 other than extrapolating 
the past. I think the environment Is changing so rapidly that you cannot use the 
past as a model.... 

Me:rvy respondents chose to comment on the total strategic planning process. There was 

consMerable agreement among those Interviewed that strategic planning provkled an instituttonal 

focus for units within the University. One chief administrator head described the strategk: plan as a 

*'living, breathing document** for his area of responsibility. There was also conskJerable evklence 

that faculty at the University did not totally accept the strategic planning process. An academk: 

administrator explained it as follows: 

There are tots of faculty at this University that still doni belie^'e in strategic planning 
or any other kind of planning. With the exception of that group of 
people...everybody accepts the need for planning and the fact that strategy planning 
has been beneficial to the Unlversily....Connpared to other universities it is a good 
plan-you may not agree where you are going, but It tells you where you are going, 
and you know if you are going to be here you know you are going to go that way. 
There's a very strong focus. You know where the resources are going tj be spent. 

One faculty member elaborated on the misappltoatton strategic planning to an institutton of 

higher educatton in general. He saM that the **corporate metaphor is inappropriately applied when 
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coNeges and universities use strategic planning. He added that corporate goals are market<lriven, 

profit niotivated, and opportunistic. Colleges and universities have goals that are higher and less 

definable. One academic dean t)elieved that individual faculty mennbers did not feel ownership in 

the plan because the decision making authority in the planning process was top-down. He added, 

however, that the collegial governance structure in a university did not lend itself to a bottom*up 

planning process, either. 

Perhaps the richest description of the faculty role in planning was described by an 

administrator in central administration. He recounted the trauma experienced by everyone as 

University A went through the first round of strategic planning and encountered governance issues: 

Respondent : There was certainly a lot of trauma when we began to match up 
strengths and weaknesses and environmental threats and opportunities because it 
began to fall out that certain units were going to get priority over others-and that 
was really traumatic. The whole clarificatton of the dedston-making process was 
traumatk:....There is an awfully tot of care and feeding of the facul^ and the units 
that has to go into this whoto thing. If you don1 take cognizance of the need to do 
those things, the process can become intemninabie and ultimately, I think, it will 
faH....i! is not easy in an academic institutton because of the finnly hekl belief of 
oollegiality and the whole debate over wtx) shoukJ make decistons....We judged that 
in our institutton we couklnl ao^ the bottom-up process because there wouki be 
too much anarchy. The unit faculttes were often in disarray or disagreement within 
the unit and then there was a tot of contenttousness among the units. You again 
have to know the history and culture of your institutton. 



UNIVERSITY B 

University B is one ten publto universities in this midwestem state. The University is 
governed by a Board of Gtovemors. In additton. University B assumes responsibilities delegated to it 
by the State Legislature and State Board of Higher Educatton. The misston of University B has a 
regtonal focus as it must meet the higher education needs of citizens within its geographtoal sector 
of the state. However, students attending University B come from all regtons of the state as well as 
from other states and several foreign countries. The 1987 fall enrollment for University B 
surpassed 12,000 students and its operating budget approached 50 millton dollars. Bachetor and 
masters degree programs are offered through six colleges- Applied Sciences, Arts and Sciences. 
Business, Educatton, Fine Arts, and Health, Phystoal Educatton, and Recreatton. The University also 
has a tong history of sponsoring a variety of extenston programs to citizens of its regton through the 
School of Continuing Educatton. 
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The current environmental scanning and strategic planning processes of University B were 

brought about through a two interesting circumstances. The first factor was wide recognition among 

those interviewed that the University suffered a severe enrollment declined during the late 1970s and 

early 1980s. One faculty menr)ber noted: 

I think the current efforts at planning are primarily a result of the downturn of 
enrollment which made it ever so important that we do careful planning, projecting 
for increased recmitment of students. And although planning has been a function on 
this campus for several decade8...especially since the downturn in enrollment, 
planning efforts have increased. 

Secondly, dissatisfaction with earlier institutional planning efforts was cited by respondents as 
another important reason for the new institutional environmental scanning and planning processes. 
The failures of previous planning processes were well documented by those interviewed at 
University B. For example, specific references were made to a 1960s planning document entitled 
The Decade Ahead." This particular planning document incorrectly projected future enrollments for 
University B by overestimating as much as 10,000-15,000 students per year. One respondent said 
that *1he projections in there were just straight line projections using htslorical data and projecting 
straight out." Authors of the 1960s document failed to make use of d6nrK>graphic data, high school 
graduates, and other processes that are used by in the institutton's current environmental scanning 
process. 

Another perceived problem was the tow priority planning was assigned as an administrative 
function. Under the prevtous President, respondents indtoated that planning was "only a word" not a 
true tong-temi thinking process. Several persons described the former planning efforts as "crisis- 
managemenf and "reactive." One respondent ctosely involved in the prevtous plannirig process sakl 
that if the IHigher Educatton Board requested a three- to five-year plan, then University B wouki 
provkJe a plan with a time horizon of a single year and not even link the budget to the planning 
items. 

A final problem associated with the prevtous planning process was the poor use of 
informatton in planning. According to several of those inten^iewed, the Budget Director and the 
Director of Institutional Research never sat in on staff meetings with the Presklent and Vtoe 
PreskJents. As a result, the foltowing scenario woukJ occur: 

Gray heads were sitting around the table, but nobody knew where the ship was 
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going in tenns of facility, prioritization (sic) of resources, and what is out there we 
should be watching for....We would make a decision and then somebody would talk 
to the budget man or institutional research person and the next thing you know we 
find ourselves in the next meeting without the money to do it. If the budget guy had 
bean sitting in there the week before you wouM have known and not recycle 
everything....Months and months were spent planning and never went 
anywhere...Plan Two tooked like Plan One because nothing got done in Plan One. 

In 1987, a new preskJent took off toe at University B. This person previously served as one 
of the University's Vtoe PreskJents. As the new Preskient, a high priority on his agenda was to 
elevate the vakje and quality of planning as a continuous administrative functton. This was 
accomplished with two important organizattonai changes. Rrst, the new PreskJent empowered the 
Director of Institutional Research and Director of Budgeting with the authority to sit as part of the 
PreskJent's Executive Council. He invited the Directors of these two offtoes to join him and the four 
Vk:e Preskients as ^tully partteipating partners" in ttie University's dedston making process. There 
was some hesitancy on the behalf of some of the Vtee Preskients to inchjde the Director of 
Instituttonal Research and the Budget Director as part of the Executive Council. But the Presklent 
countered, "one of these guys knows where 60 millton dollars is and the other guy has all the data." 

The Director of Instituttonal Research and Planning was given the specifk; responsibility to 
help the new PreskJent "point this ship in the right directton." The PreskJent wanted to use the 
"best data and informatton available at the time" to direct the future of University B. He informed 
the Director of Instituttonal Research and Planning to buikJ a group that louches the lives of the 
university family" and accesses anybody on this campus, anybody in the state, and anybody in the 
natton. The PreskJent sakj, "You are our scanner-talk to anybody-go get them. You have carte 
blanche." 

The second organizational reform was to broaden the scope and to increase the 
effectiveness of the University's Council on Planning. As a result, the Council on Planning was 
renamed the Council on Ranning Strategies. According to interviews and documentatton obtained at 
University 8, the Council on Planning Strategies is a group of indivkJuals representing each Vtoe 
PresMential area, the Deans, the faculty, civil service emptoyees, the akimni, arxJ the administrative 
staff. The Director of Instltuttonal Research and Planning chairs the Council. The Council s primary 
focus is tc provkJe the PresMent's Executive Council with informatton on planning. The specifto 
charge to the Council is: (1) to klentify issues and trends crittoal to the strategk: and organizattonal 
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planning processes of the University; (2) to provide iiput to aecision malcers from environmental 

scanning and monitoring of emerging trends and issuer; and. (3) to review budgets before final 

submission to the President. Members sitting on the Ck.'urKil on Planning Strategies are encouraged 

to brainstomn emerging issues and trends that are of concern to them. Issues and trends are 

identified and ranked according to their probable impact upon the University. After these issues and 

trends are identified, they are thoroughly resefiched and studied by Council on Planning Strategies 

members. The outcome of this planning procirss is a list of priority statements which sen/e as 

strategic challenges for the President and his Executive Council to review and consider. 

The primary differences between the previous Council on Planning and the cun^nt Council 

on Planning Strategies are twofold. Rrst, the new Council uses infonnation from environnriental 

scanning to develop planning strategies. Second, the new Council has become an arm of the 

executive staff. Replied one administrator: 

What is also different is that the people on the new Council are also the decision- 
makers who can implement the strategies and that is the key. It is one thing to 
have a group of people who know the right things to do. but if they are poweriess to 
do it....So you have those individuals who can implement them buying in at a much 
eariier stage and that is critteal because they take ownership much eariier. 

The environnf)entai scanning process at University B assists n supporting the planning and 
decisk>n making (see Figure 2). Most respondents described the environmental scanning process as 
a formal, systematic, and continuous process for collecting data from the institutton's external 
environment. The environmental scanning process is administrativety housed in the Officii 
Institutional Research and Planning under the directton of the Director. The Director has no special 
budget for this functton and must use existing staff and resources to carry out the scanning. 

institutional Research staff and interested Council members scan the literature and look for 
issues and trends in specific areas of concern to the instttutton-academics. resources, students, and 
technotogy. The Director may also assign specifto arttoles for IR staff members fo abstract if he 
believes the artkde has particular relevance to an issue the executive staff is considering. It is the 
responsibility of each staff member and (>>uncil member to keep infomned of issues and trends that 
affect University B. As the Directc' Institutional Research noted. "I think it takes a compulsive 
person to do this (laughs). You have to be able to focus on the trends that you want to look at 
and you have to be compulsive in doing this. Not everyone is made that way." 
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Integration of Environmental Scanning Information at University B 
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Scanners used primary (original) and secondary sources to obtain environmental scanning 
infonmation. Data from the U.S. Census, ttie American Council on Education Fact Book, the 
Westem Ir^terstate Commission for Higher Education, and the State Board of Higher Education 
sen^ as original sources for demographic information. Joumal articles from Change. The 
Chronicle of Higher Education , and Higher Education and National Affairs were frequently cited as 
secondary sources of infonnation fdr other issues and trends. 

The task environment of University 8 is scanned most frequently. Special attentton is given 
to regtonal, state, and nattonai trends in higher educatton. On occaston, trends and issues in the 
general societal environment were fonnally scanned by persons in the Instituttonal Research Office. 
Almost every person inten^ewed at University B cited the demographic environment as the most 
important sector of concern. Several reasons were given for using demographic data in the 
environmental scanning process. Rrst, demographic data are Ihe fim^sT. In the words of one 
respondent, "...there is a certain preciston that makes it appea:ir<g. We know seve:iteen years from 
now how many eighteen year-okJs there will be within a narrow range." Another reason why 
demography data were deemed important is their affect upon future funding levels of the University. 
There is a high con^latton between enrollment and funding support," stated an academic 
administrator. Finally, demographic trends in the areas of minority students and nontraditional 
students have strong ramificattons on the University's enrollment management program and the 
University's off campus center for undergraduate educatton. 

Results of the environmental scanning pn>cess are put into written form as either an abstract 
or as an item in the monthly Instituttonal Research newsletter- Trendlines . The abstracts are one or 
two paragraph summaries that catch the essence of the arttole as it applies to University B. An 
abstract index compiled by the Offtoe of Insiltuttonal Research and Planning revealed eighteen broad 
categories of subjects for which there were abstracts written or stored on computer disk. The 
sut>ject categories ranged from "adult students" and "assessment" to "technotogy" and ^voric force " 
An abstract example woukJ took something like this: 
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ABSTRACT 

File Name: Facility Planning 

"Modular, Feasibility Study Starts with Goals,* American School & Univefsitv, July 
1988. p. 56. 

In many schools throughout the country, a recent surge in growth, comt)ined with 
increasingly restricted financial resources has spuned a new look at the use of 
poital)le/modular ixjUdings. The possit)le applications of this concept are many and 
vaied. One application that may be useful for University B is the "core concept". 
This type of structure is made up of a cafeteria, a Ibrary, etc. Temporary, nrxxlular 
classroom wings or portiMe classrooms are then added as needed, and can be 
converted to pennanent classrooms at a later date. 

Implications : The advantages to this modular approach are the reduced initial costs 
and the very short time from concept to completion. Another advantage is the great 
flexi)ility in design. This is an approach which may be useful in the development of 
the off campus undergraduate center. 

FACPUkNI 
9/8/88 

NAME OF ABSTRACTOR 



According to the Director, the r4ewsletter "highlights trerKls possible interest to the 

institutiOii and is distributed to all administrative offices and a^jadente departments." The nrK>st 

current msiling list contained about 90 names. The Newske'iter was frequently cited by respondents 

as a pmduct distributed by the Institutional Research Office. However, not everyone inten/iewed 

associated the monthly Newsletter with the environrrierAal scanning process. One respondent who 

was familiar with the environmental scanning procc^'is described the Newsletter as follows: 

My exposure to it is the newsletter that comes from ttie IR office which abstracts 
and summarizes important information that has hit nationally and statewide and 
sometimes local data is published in it....lt is a summary of important things. That is 
important not only for the information it holds, but for the statement it makes that 
environmental scanning and planning is not a one-time process. It is completely on- 
going and that is one thing the institutton needs to ieam-once the Council finishes 
an academic year cycle of planning, they are not realty done. It is totally on-going 
and never ends. The newsitaer helps with that. 

Ho dominant pattern that emerged from the responses which indicated a comnrx>n usage of 
environmental scanning infomiation at University B. Instead, there were several differir^ iW:^ its 
on how environmental scanning infonnation was integrated in planning and deciston making. For 
example, one vk:e president stated that environmental ««canning informatton was directly linked to the 
instituttons high priority items. Other respondents, however, indicated that they couM not directly 
attribute instituttonal planning decistons or academk: program decisk)ns to informatton obtained from 
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environmental scanning. A faculty meniber tonnerty involved in the envi'^onmental scanning process 
was unsure if institutional planning decisions were directly linked to environmental scanning 
infonnalion: 

...I do not know if I have seen decistons that have come out that have been based 
on the envirormental scanning or not. I do not know if our dedston to set up the 
external university center was based in part upon what we know about tosing 
iraditk>nal students-there are a tot of people up there. But I doni know If that came 
from the actual environmental scanning process or people's natural knowledge....tt 
(the environmental scanning] may have helped. 

Perhaps the item whtoh emerged as the most comnrx>n response among respondents 
revealed that environmental scanning infomiatton affected the planning and deciston in more of a 
conceptual manner. Respondents used terms such as "mindset**. *^rspective", and "awareness", to 
describe the effect of environmental scanning infontiatton had upon planning and deciston making. 
For exampto, one academto administrator saU that environn^ntal scanning infomiatton gives a dose 
of reality and creates a mindset where "you become consctous of wore factors that will affect the 
institutton that are not always made expltoit in the deciston making process." A department chair 
descrfeed environmental scanning infomnatton as "helpful in planning for my program within the 
department, setting off trends in my own mind that I might suggest to faculty...whereas before I had 
no input or very little consctous input from the outsirJe." 

Finally, an alternative viewpoint whtoh ennerged from responses was that environmental 
scanning infonnatton might be used to justify existing University, Presklential. or Governing Board 
priorities. In other words, issues and trenOv ktentified through the environmental scanning process 
were perceived to be used by deciston makers to bolster existing priority programs of University B. 

Environmental scanning at University B has both value and weakness as perceived by those 
who have been involved in instituttonal planning efforts. The value of environmental scanning was 
descrit)ed in two ways-value of the process and value of trie data/informatton. The value of 
environmental scanning as a process has positively influenced planning according to some of those 
interviewed. Several persons sakJ that the institutton is more proactive and in tune with what is 
hs' ing outside of University B. Those who were inten/iewed also found value in the quality and 
quantity of data and informatton provkJed through environmental scanning. Several times during the 
course of interviews, respondents menttoned the "good data" provtoed by the Director of Instituttonal 
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Research and Planning or the ''quality infomiation" found in the newsletter 

Not all respondents expressed full faith in the data obtained through the institution's 

environmental scanning process. One Dean said a weakness in the institution's environmental 

scanning process was that the data could be tainted by a lack of breadth: 

If the IR Director or one of his staff menrt)ers are on a jag to read a certain type of 
joumal or certain style of writing, you'll pick it up. There is no attempt to n^ake sure 
you are covering the whole waterfront. 

Even the Director of Institutional Research cauttoned that information coming out of the 

environmental scanning process might be part of his agenda and not the institution's agenda: 

There is probably a danger in that, too....As tong as I am going in the directton of 
the President and Vice PresUems, that is fine. But if I get off in my own little 
crusade. I coukl see a real problem there. 

Some administrators were concemed that environmental scanning process might end up as 

a fad in the consen^ative culture of higher educatton. A chief academic administrator described 

environmental scanning as a neutral tool to assist decision makers with planning. However, he 

contended that maybe institutions of higher educatton have "jumpetf* to soon: 

The one thing that struck me in this whole process and so much in higher educatton 
is that we have become so r0flexive»there is a new technotogy that is going to 
change everything....The worU changes but there is more of a danger of 
overreacting than under-reacting. Higher educailon has to a certain extent jumped. 
Using the scanning and planning might cause them to forget what got them to the 
dance and that still has to be done weH. 

A final weakness perceived by some respondents was the failure to link institutional 

resources with institutbnal prtority programs. As a result, some faculty and administrators expressed 

fnjstration concerning the enviror.nental scanning process. As one Dean contended: 

The resources on campus are the same resources that were here before....We are 
using environmental scanning if not the formal technkiue, at least the infdrmatton-- 
we know what is out there. But we don't have the guts enough to try to change the 
system to react to that. So consequently, we have these ntoe charts and overheads 
and visuals and all of that, we sit in meetings to talk about what we ought to be 
doing, but we doni take that next step and say alright, we have got tour faculty 
retirements, those four posittons go to the external university center....l think ti^at is a 
break down. InstHuttons that are doing environmental scanning and are successful in 
reacting and making that next step...linking plans to budgets and resources. 

COLLEGE C 

College C is an open door, comprehensive two-year college located in the southern United 
States. Like many community and juntor colleges. College C began operations during the 1960s. 
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The College serves a rural district of eleven oommunities with a combined population of 
approximately 60,000. Tlie institutioh is govemed t>y a local Board of Regents and receives more 
than 70 percent of its revenues from state arxl local funds. The 1988 operating budget was over 
eight million dollars. The mission of College C is to provide post-secondary education programs in 
three broad areas-Academic programs (tmr.sfer courses), Occupational-Technical programs (career 
courses), and Continuing and AduR Education programs. College C also provides training programs 
for local businesses and industries. The College has a close working relationship with a national 
chemical company that operates a Lr^je production p^ant within the College's service area. 
College C offers degrees in Associate of Arts, Associate of Science, Associate of Applied Sciences, 
and Associate of Elective Studies. In the fall of 1987, College C enrolled over 3,600 students most 
of whom Hved in the eleven surrounding oonrvnunities. 

There was little evidence tha; College C had undertalcen a fonnal, instituttonal planning 
process before 1986. One long-term Dean refen^ed to an early, institution-wide master plan, but 
later added that the master plan had litile s^nificance since it only occupied space on his book 
shelf. Another respondent taDced about a previous facility plan for the institutton, bu! did not mention 
any other type of fomnal institutional planning process. As a result, there was consensus among 
those interviewed that whatever institutional planning which took place at CoUege C before 1986, it 
was informal and laci^ed a college-wide focus. 

The lack of a fomnal, college-wkto planning process at College C did not prevent academk: 
and administrative departments from unit-level planning. Respondents frequently mentioned 
department efforts to plan for academic programs or for administrative programs. Respondents also 
cited the use of extemal informatton in academk: program planning and facility planning. One 
respondent sakJ that the use of extemal informatton in unit planning efforts had been going on 
**since the inceptton of the college.** Respondents echoed this viewpoint as they commented on the 
importance of staying abreast of local business, industry, and community needs. 

College C began its fomnal strategic planning process in the fall of 1986. The current 
President called the deciston to undertake strategic planning *1he single most important event in the 
institutk>n*s twenty year history.** The Collegers formal planning document cited several factors which 
infhjenced a fonfnal approach to instituttonal pianning. First, the state and tocal economy was hit 
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particularly hard during the 1980s when petroleum prices fell. An economic recession hit the sta^e 
and financial support to public institutions of higher education severely declined. In 1986 alone, 
community colleges suffered a 16 percent reduction in state appropriations. 

Another factor which affected the College's decision to undertake a strategy: planning 
process was a state-wide movement to improve the quality of higher education. A special statewide 
task force composed of prominent citizens was formed to study public higher educatton. As part of 
the special task force's study, community college preskJents were questtoned about performance 
standards of their students. The community college presklents expressed diffteulty answering some 
of the special task force questtons concerning student tracking issues, student transfer rates to 
senior institutions, and student success in remedial programs. As a result, the current Presklent of 
College C saw the need to "get our house in order...or other folks [the legislature] will do it for us." 

The most pervasive reason tor adopting a fomnal planning strategy was the new accrediting 
criteria required by the Southern Associatton of Colleges and Schools (SACS). According to the 
SACS Resource Manual on Institutional Effectiveness, colleges and universities must be able to 
demonstrate gains in measuring the educattonal outcomes of their students. Therefore, colleges and 
universities must implement a fomial planning process which provUe goals and objectives for 
specific levels of student attainment. The SACS Manual on Instltuttonal Effectiveness specifk^lly 
recommends that colleges and universities undertake some forni of strategic planning to clarify their 
roles in an ever-changing and complex environment. 

The College emptoyed an outskJe consultant to assist in the development of a formal 
strategic planning process. College administrators agreed with the consultant's recommendatton that 
the instltuttonal planning process should wori( within the College's existing deciston-making stmcture. 
As a result, the structure of the institutk>n's new planning process was organized around a 
committees. The first committee fonned as part of the strategy planning process was to evakiate 
the College Mission. The committee consisted of Board members, faculty, students, and members 
of the community. 

After evaluating the College's Mission Statement, the cor^sultant recommended the fonnatton 
of a special, ad hoc Steering Committee for Long-Range Planning. Members of the Steering 
Committee included broad representation from the College's full-time employees. A group of twenty- 
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four fulMime College employees including administrators, faculty, and staff were appointed by the 
President to work together on a variety of committee taslis. The Steering Committee was 
empowered to gather infonDation in order to develop general goals for the College. Once the goals 
were developed, they would be sut^ect to approval from the Board of Regents. 

The Steering Committee was divided into three subcommittees. Each subcommittee was 
assigned a specific task to support the work of the Steering Committee. The subcommittee 
assignments included: a Subcommittee to Study Goals(Vakjes), a Subcommittee to Study Strengths 
and Weaknesses, a Subcommittee to Study the Environment. Menters of the subcommittees were 
also members of ttie Steering Committee. 

The ad hoc Subcommittee to Study the External Environment consisted of nine committee 
members who were administrators, facutty, and staff of the College. Servk:e on the external 
environment Subcommittee wns an ad hoc appointment with ttie task of ktentifying threats, 
opportunities ttiat might affect ttie College during a five-year time horizon. The Steering Committee 
provided ttie environmental Subcommittee with a list of forty-five "major forces" affecting the College. 
Some of these major forces inciudeit issues and trends in areas such as the decline in state 
revenues, the impact of technological ctiange on academto programs, the availability of student 
financial aid, and the demands for academic quality. Subcomminee members were then asked to 
analyze ttiese forces and produce a report to ttie Steering Committee within six weeks. 

Members of the Subcommittee found it difficutt to study only factors in the College's external 
environment. As a resutt, the Subcommittee enlarged its focus to inchide "selected conditions and 
trends which might attect the overall planning process." The external environment Subcommittee 
divUed the forty-five major forces affecting the College into ten areas: economic and social factors, 
political/legal factors, technological factors, competitive factors, clientele, demographic factors, 
financial aid, personnel, performance measures, and graduaten. Individual Subcommittee members 
were assigned specific areas to study. Committee members studied factors which existed primarily 
in the College's task environment. For example, emphasis was place on scanning environmental 
sectors closely related to College's servtee area such as local high school graduation rates, job 
listings from local communities, denK)graphk: characteristics of Colksge C's students. A variety of 
sources was used to study the issues and trends. Primary (original) sources included state 
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economic and d6nrK)graphic infonration, sun^eys and inten^iews conducted by college personnel, and 
student data compiled by the College. Use of secondary in^mnatlon sources was not found In 
College documents, although the Chronicle of Higher Education was mentioned during the inten/iews 
as a source for scanning. Once the individual Subcommittee members finished their individual 
reports, the entire Subcommittee convened to discuss the results. 

The environmental Subcommittee's final product consisted of concise summaries (two to five 
pages) and various graphs and charts whLj described forces affecting the College and how those 
factors might also affect institutional planning. The Subcommittee's summaries were presented to 
the Steering Committee for approval four months after the Subcommittee's first meeting. The 
summaries were given to the Steering Committee and were compiled in a lengthy document entitled 
Planning Information Document . 

Once the Steering Committee received reports from the Subcommittee to Study the External 
Environment, the Subcommittee on Qoals( Values), and the Subcommittee to Study Strengths and 
weaknesses, the next task in the planning process was to formulate instttuttonal goals (See 
Figure 3). Members of the Steering Committee were responsible for devetoping the first draft of 
institutional goals. Instituttonal goals were devetoped from infomnatton provkled by the environmental 
subcommittee, the strengths and weaknesses subcommittee, the goals(values) subcommittee, and 
infomiation about misston, comparative advantage, clientele, and progranrVadministrative areas. The 
first listing consisted of forty-nine instituttonal goal statements. A modified Delphi technnpje was 
employed to rank the goals. Steering Committee members were then asked to rate each goal 
according to a 1 to 10 scale. A rating of one woukl mean the goal was of "no importance** while a 
rating of ten wouki indteate the goal would be of "great importance." 

The Chair of the Steerir^ Committee reported that inf6nmatk)n from the environmental 
Subcommittee was especially helpful during the final round of consolidating and ranking goals. He 
menttoned two goals that previously had not been highly ranked emerged in a higher positton as a 
result of the environmental infonmatton. One of the prevkHJSty k>w-ranked goals was the new 
accredltatton criteria and the other low-ranked goal was increased efforts to recmit minority students. 
The Steering Committee Chair remartced that without the external environmental infonmation 
pertaining to these issues, these two goals may have been overiooked by the Steering Committee. 
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The final list of nine Long-Range Goals was submitted to the Board or Regents for 
discussion and approval. The nine Long-Range Goals for College C were: 

1. To offer a high quality instmctional program which provides students 
with the necessary skills to continue their education and to enter the 
workforce. 

2. To improve rennedial education courses. 

3. To work toward developing a more posi^e image anfK)ns area hiph 
schools and in the conrwnunity. 

4. To continue present efforts to establish collaborative relationships with 
local business and industry. 

5. To provide greater opportunities for professional development for 
college employees. 

6. To meet the guklelines for institutional effectiveness developed by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sc!k)oIs. 

7. To consider the renovation of the existing facility or the addition of a 
new facHity to provUe expanded areas for service. 

8. To seek ways of improving communication throughout the College. 

9. To continue efforts to increase minority student enrollment. 

Stage Two of the strategic planning process was devetopment of an implementation plan. 
Ten task forces were created to develop operattonal ot)jectives for the institutton's Long-Range 
Goals. Task force rmmberf were appointed by the Pi3sklent and inchided faculty and 
administrative staff. The ten task forces were organized under the foltowing categories: Academto 
Educatton, Remedial Education, Learning Assistance Center, Marketing, School/Coilege Linkage, 
Continuing Educatfon, Business and InrKjstry. Facility, Part-time Teachers, and MirK^rfty Enfollnf)ent. 

Task force members worked over a five wotHh perkxJ to devefop the institutk>n*s 
implementation plan. Each instituttonal Long-Range Goal was divkled into six implementatton steps: 
(1) an objective statement, (2) an actton statement, (3) a progress statement, (4) a responsibility 
statement, (5) a resource requirement statement, and (6) a time frame statement. The results of the 
Stage Two task forces culminated into a twenty-nine page implementatton plan for the institutton to 
achieve its nine Lcng-Range Goals. Bek>w is an example taken from the implementation plan: 
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Goal: To meet the guidelines for institutional effectiveness developed by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 

Objective 6:1 Insure that the development of long-range plans is emphasized and 
to review progress of the planning effort. 

Actions to Accomplish Objective 6:1 

On-going mrlmr of the planning process. 

Responsibility: Steering Committee for Long-Range Planning 

Requirements: No additional costs antic^ed. 

Time Frame: Continuously 

At the time of the case site visit, the CoHege was embarldng on Stage Three of the strategic 

planning process. Stage Three involved linking the college-wide implementafbn plan to individual 

unit plans within the College. It was too early to report any results from this part of College C's 

planning process. However, an interesting obsen<ation was made regarding the on-going use of 

external infbmration by Dears and administrators at the unit level. Deans and Department Heads at 

College C reported having always utilized infonnation extracted from the local community. One 

academic administrator summed it up in this manner 

We are localized in the sense that most of our students come from this geographical 
area. We know what the industry is and if we're smart we !vnow what their needs 
are. If we doni, then [shakes head from skte to side.] 

Replied another academic administrator: 

Our programs operate or die based on whether you meet the community needs. If 
you doni provkle a program that they want, they (the student) vote for it with their 
feet. They'll either come if they like it, if they doni like it they'll waH( out half-way 
through the cour8e....lf your doni Keep abreast of what the community needs, then 
you are not going to have a program. 

This external information has been obtained through fomnal and infomnal means. Advisory 

Committees were fr^entty mentioned as a fomnal mechanism for obtaining external information for 

academic and administrative planning at College C. Advisory Committees are especially helpful for 

devek>ping academic programs in the occupatk)nal-technk:al area of the College. According to the 

College misston statement. Advisory Committees are used 1o advise on program content, 

equipment, and emptoyment opportunities." One academk: administrator described the Advisory 

Committee function in this way: 

We have an Advisory Committee for each of our thirty program areas. It's typtoally 
made up of five-plus members. Each member is a person outside the institutton. 
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They're employed in the field which they're representing. We try to get people that 
we know are either front-line supervisors or possibly even people that actually have 
hands-on experience in that t)ecause therefore, we can detennine or find out exactly 
what's going on in the field. 

We nieet with that group and we review curriculum proposals, we gather job 
opportunities, what direction is that career or that occupation going as far as 
technological advances, are there changes, do we need to look at as far as the 
future. We try to look down the road....We do not make any change in a program 
that we do not review with them. 

Respondents also menttoned the use of infomnal mechanisms as a means for obtaining 

extemal intormation for academic and administrative planning. Phone calls to tocal school distr^ 3. 

lettefB to local industries, and luncheons wHh community leaders were dted as informal ways 

extemal intormation is gathered for academic and administrative planning. For example, one 

administrator descrlM an infomnal process of obtaining minority drop-out rates from local high 

schools in this manner: 

We are a reiatively small area with a popuiatton about 60.000...lt is really just a 
matter of picking up the phone and cafling somebody at the school district and 
getting the infonration from them. Now that's probably a more efficient method than 
sending out a fomialized document to your sen^ area high schools or driving up 
the road to a high school and sitting down with the superintendent of schools and 
taMng to them about minority student enrol!ment. 

The College's Vice Presklent concurred with the inten^iewer's obsen^atton that the process of 
getting extemal intonnation into planning and decision making at College C is primarily an intonnal 
process: 

As we discussed eariier. when you ask people about environmental scanning , most 
people are going to look at you and say "Whatr Because that tenn. unless 
someone ^as worked in planning, is not something that most of us wouU be familiar 
with. Now scanning goes on in just about every office hcfre at the College, perhaps 
not iin the fonmal sense. Perhaps a student passing by saying "you know it sure 
wouM be good If..." and that becomes something you file away. And when you get 
another hit on that you say "VreH, maybe we need to look at that." A study may 
begin, or it maybe more ^ i]Q£ than sitting down and saying *let's all sit down and 
scan the environment." 

Comments regarding the effectiveness of the fonnal environmental scanning process upon 
planning and decision making at College C were generally favorable. However, most respondents 
felt it was too early to assess the sutMantive outcomes of fonnal environmental scanning on the 
College's planning process. Many of those inten^iewed said that the new planning process seemed 
more "tonfoalizetf* and helped bring data for planning into an institutional focus. Some of those 
interviewed felt that the data tor planning was better than previous infonnatton used for unit 
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planning. There were relatively few negative comments regarding the effects of formal 
environmental scanning information upon planning and decision making because of two reasons: (1) 
the fbmial environmentai scanning process was new and not weil-^ecognized at College C; and, (2) 
the responses from those interviewed indicated more reiiance upon the Advisory Committees for 
external infbnnatlon than from the fomrrni environmentai scanning process. 

DISCUSSION 

The preliminary results indicate that there are some common pcistems in how these 
environmental scanning efforts were developed among the sample of institutions (see Tat>le 1). New 
presidential leadership and active governing tx)ard influence were two critical factors in the 
introduction of strategic planning and environmental scanning at two of the case sites. Also 
infhjentiai were environmental influences such as reductions in state appropriations and enrollment 
declines experienced t)y ail three institutions. These findings were consistent with results reported 
t)y Cope (1987) and Schmidtlein and MHton (1988) who found simiiar influences upon the 
implementation of campus planning efforts at colleges and universities. Perhaps most important was 
that each institution reported a different ovenidinQ influence for developing new planning processes: 
(1) the dissatisfaction with previous, internally oriented planning efforts at University A; (2) the 
downtum in student enrollments and sut)sequent budget cuts at University B; and, (3) the newly 
required accrediting standards at College C. 

Another preliminary finding of this study suggested that there was no single iMst way** to 
organize a fOmnal environmental scanning process (see Table ?). Decision makers at each 
institution look into consideration the unique, contextual characteristics of their organizations in 
designing the formal environmentai scanning process. Presidential recognition and support for the 
formal environmental scanning process was perceived as essential at each institutton. Chief 
executive support has also been found to be dosety tied to the organizattonal stability of 
environmental scanning units in the corporate sector (Stubbart, 1982). Presidential support at the 
case sites was denrK>nstrated through the presidents' personal recognition that the formal 
environmental scanning process was an essential element of the institutfonal planning process. This 
was especially true at University Q. An organizattonal change was made by the new president of 
University B to include the Director of institutfonal Research and Planning in Executive Council 
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lie Planning and Environmental Scanning at the Case Site 
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OrMnbatiotial Structure o f the Environmental Scanr<nc Process 
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meetings. Interestingly, the extent of presidential support didnot go so far as to allocate specific 
funds for the environmental scanning function at any of the institutions. Participation in the fomial 
environmental scanning process was considf red an *'ex!ra*' responsibility carried out by faculty/staff, 
communRy leaders, or existing institutional research staff. 

One of the most surprising results found at all three case sites was that more emphasis was 
placed on scanning the task environment (local community, local/regional businesses, local/state 
demographics, student characteristics) than the general societal environment (see Table 3). This 
was reflected through the interviews as weH as in the environmental scanning documentation at each 
institution. This finding is contradictory to recommendations made by some environmental scanning 
advocates who stress that general societal trends and events should be regularly scanned to detect 
"weak signals** (Daft, 1988; Monrlson and Mecca, 1988). Another interesting finding was that 
College C place importance on scanning factors in the institutiot. s internal environmem as well as 
the task environment. One reason for scanning ^' .nal a;^ well as external sectors of College C 
was to gather infonnation and to devek)p indicatrrs necessary for the new accrediting standards. 

The integration of environmental scanning intormatton into institutional planning and decision 
making was unkyjely conducted at each case site. At University A, the Presklent resented final 
authority for all institutional '''inning and budgeting decisions. He used infomiation from the 
Environmental Analysis Coirvnittee and the Planning Advisory Committee to help formulate strategic 
directtons regarding the future of University A. The President then made his planning and budget 
decistons from **contextuai infonnation such as the University-wkle Strategy Directtons. This 
descriptton w. infomiatton use similar what Ewell (1989) has described as infonr.atton ^o set a 
context for decistons** (p. 1M2). The University-wkJe Strategto Directtons of University A provkJed a 
**context^ of holistic pnx:esses and experiences for the PreskJent to use in making his final planning 
and budgeting decistons for the institutton. It shouto be pointed out. however, that infomiatton 
obtained from University A*s fomnal environmental scanning process was reported as less helpful for 
some administr u irs charged with the responstoility of planning at the unit level (college, school, or 
deprrtment). The integratton of environmental scanning infoonatton into manageable and 
measurabto tomns at the operattonal level has been reported to be a difficult task (Borden and 
Delaney. 1989; McLaughlin and McLaughlin; Morrison and Mecca. 1989). As a result, some units 
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within University A supplemented tlie institution's tonnal environmental scanning process witli more 
specific infonnation obtained by unit level environmental scanning processes. These unit level 
scanning processes were described as less formal than the institution's process and involved more 
passive forms of scanning such as attending conferences or reading professional journals. 

Integration of environmental scanning infomiation into the institutional planning and decision 
malcing processes at University B was less stmctured than at University A. Some respondents 
believul that environmental scanning information was used ta wake rational planning decisions. 
According to the rational model, decision makers seek infomnation in orttar to reduce uncertainty and 
to clarify the probable consequences that have the greatest benefit and the least cost (Ewell, 1988). 
Others described environmental scanning infomiation as being used to promote or legitimize 
Presidential or Board priorities. EweH (1988) writes that Ihis use reflects the contention that 
mobilizing support, not decision making itself, is the premier management activity..." (p. 13). 
Environmental scanning infomiatton at University B was also reportediv used simiiarty as in 
University A-to set a "context" for dvicisions. The President at Univirsit* i?) sakl that environmental 
scanning infonnation helps him set a strategy viston for the Univeirsity. This viston is expressed In 
the three-year planning objectives of University B. Finally, administrators at the operational level of 
University B expressed satisfactton with informatk>n provided in the environmental scanning 
Newsletter. IHowever, Deans and Department IHeads rei/xJ more on their own informal scanning 
methods to obtain informatton for ur:t level planning. 

The devetopment of a formal environmental scanning process as well as the establishment 
of a fomial college-wide planning process at College C were primarily In response to the new 
"instituttonal effectiveness" accrediting criteria required by the Southem Association of Colleges and 
Schools. As was prevtously noted. College C nad historically used Advisory Commit^'^s to obtain 
infonnation from the College s task environment for academic and facility planning. IHowever, this 
was the first time that the Collegd had used infonnatton from a forrnal, college-wide environmental 
scanning process for Institutional planning. The informattoii gathered in (ts fomnal environnrtental 
scanning process was used to identify problems the institution might address in a five-year time 
horizon. The primary use of infonriatton from College C's formal environmental scanning process 
was to develop instituttonal goals. IHowever, tiie College also used environmental infonration from 
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its formal scanning process to establish baseline data to measure student outcomes as well as to 
identify the future training needs of businesses and industries in the local service area. Interviews 
with administrators at the unil level indicated less reliance on the formal environmental scanning 
process and more dependence upon existing sources of external information such as the Advisory 
Committees and informal contacts with organizations in the service area. 

Preliminary findings from all three case sites indicated that the perceived effectiveness of 
environmental scanning process on planning and decision making had both benefits and limitations 
(see Table 4). These findings were similar to those obtained by Morrison and Mecca (1989) in their 
case study of an environmental analysis/strategic planning process at a two-year college. Perceived 
benefits of using environmental scanning information in planning and decision malting activities were: 
(1) increased awareness of extemal influences; (2) wore focus on institutional strategies and goals; 
(3) realistic and "better data Idr planning. Limitations of using environmental scanning information 
in planning and deciston making were: (1) data quality lacking for operattonal (unit) planning; (2) 
environmental domains defined too narrowly; (3) limited faculty partfoipation. 



D)NCLUSI0N 

The purpose of this study was to shed some light upon various aspects of exemplary, fomial 
environmental scanning efforts in three different institutions of higher education. The results 
indicated that support from the chief executive officer was a necessary, but not sufffoient step in 
establishing a credible, formal environmental scanning process. Other contextual factors such as 
governing tx>ard influence, institutional deciston mailing authority, and academic culture played an 
integral part in the successful devetopment of tomnal environmental scanning processes. 

The findings also revealed that deciston makers were tooking for effective ways to reduce 
environmental uncertainty and to incorporate informatton primarily fror *^e task environment into 
campus planning efforts. Contextual factors such as governance stnictures, faculty/staff parttoipattoo, 
and resource altocatton influenced the use and acceptance of environmental scanning information at 
the case sites. 
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Table 4 

Perceived Etfectivene w of Environmental Scanning on 
Planning and Decision Making 
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Dimension 
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Prdliminary results from the case sites indicated that environmental scanning infomiation was 
used for several types of planning and decision making functions. Some of these included strategy 
fonnulalion, problem identification, decision selling, goal setting, and ot)jective setting. Ewell (1989) 
writes that Ihe idea that information is valual)le for decision maki^ig constitutes a core value of 
institutional research" (p. 1). Institutional researchers who direct or coordinate formal environmental 
scanning efforts should t>e aware that information they provide may have a variety of institutional 
uses. 

Finally, information from the fonfnal environmental sea: ,n!ng process was frequently reported 
as less useful for unit planning and decision making. The issue of ctosing the gap t)etween 
"strategic" informatton at the instltutionai level and "program" infonnation at the operational level 
remains a problem even at instituttons with exemplary environmental scanning processes. 
Information fdr strategic issues requires information which is based upon "values, intuition, and 
leadership as they do on factual data" (Dunn, 1989. p. 78). Irtformatton for operational planning is 
more detailed, quantitative, and has almost no strategic value (Cope, 1987). Borden and Delaney 
(1989) write that institutional researchers have the unique opportunity to assume the unkiue role of 
"information brokers" in nurturing the links between strategic decision making areas and operational 
areas. 
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